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The  simple  legends  connected  with  the  wild  and 
singular  scenery  of  my  own  County,  appear  to  me 
not  undeserving  of  record.  These,  which  I  have 
published  were  related  to  me,  and  that  chiefly  by  the 
common  people,  in  the  course  of  my  solitary  rambles 
in  the  West.  They  were  “  done  into  verse”  also, 
during  these  my  walks  and  rides  ;  and  this  I  men¬ 
tion  “  lest  an  enemy  should  say”  that  I  had  borrowed 
for  this  purpose  any  of  the  time  belonging  to  the 
graver  duties  of  a  severe  profession.  I  could  in¬ 
deed  have  wished  to  have  “grappled  with  a  loftier 
theme,”  but  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  busy  life 
forbid  me  to  indulge  this  hope. 


h 
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Nokth  Tamf.rton,  June  1,  1832. 
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THE  DEDICATION. 


2To  <fff)arlotte. 


i. 

Songs  of  the  former  men  !  the  lowly  rhyme 
Breathed  in  meek  numbers  by  our  Tamar-side, — - 
Ye  towers,  which  rise  around  me,  gray  with  time  ! 
Ye  heaving  waves,  whereby  my  visions  glide  ! 
Pe.ople  this  page  with  thoughts  that  may  abide 
Beneath  some  living  eye  when  I  am  gone  ; 

When  men  shall  turn  the  waving  grass  aside, 

Men  of  strange  garb  perchance  and  altered  tone, 
And  ask  whose  name  is  worn  from  out  that  ancien 
stone  ! 

B 


(i 


TO  CHARLOTTE. 


II. 

What  is  my  wish  ?  not  that  an  echoing  crowd 
Publish  my  praises  on  some  distant  strand ; — 

Not  that  the  voices  of  those  men  be  loud 
With  whom  a  strange  and  nameless  man  I  stand ; 
’Tis  the  fond  vision  that  some  Western  hand 
Will  turn  this  page, — a  native  lip  proclaim 
Him  who  lov’d  well  and  long  the  Rocky  Land. 

Hills  of  old  Cornwall !  in  your  antique  fame 
Oh  that  a  voice  unborn  might  blend  my  future  name ! 

iii. 

And  Thou  !  whose  ear  hath  listen’d  to  my  song ! 
Link’d  to  the  Minstrel  by  a  holy  tie  ; 

Thou  !  to  whom  grateful  memories  belong 
Of  gentle  heart,  kind  hand,  and  loving  eye  ! 

For  thee -I  weave  these  words, — if  one  should  sigh 
O’er  him  who  in  these  vallies  lov’d  and  dy’d, — 

If  a  recording  word  be  breathed  hereby, — 

Thou  shalt  with  him  that  homage  still  divide 
When  our  warm  hearts  be  hush’d  and  withering  side 
by  side ! 


THE  SILENT  TOWER 


©f  Rottrraux. 


i. 

Tintadgel1  bells  ring  o’er  the  tide  ! 

The  boy  leans  on  his  vessel’s  side 
He  hears  that  sound,  and  dreams  of  home 
Soothe  the  wild  orphan  of  the  foam. 

“  Come  to  thy  God  in  time  !” 

Thus  saith  their  pealing  chime  ; 

“  Youth,  manhood,  old-age,  past, 

“  Come  to  thy  God  at  last !” 

b  2 
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THE  SILENT  TOWER 


II. 

But  why  are  Bottreaux’  echoes  still  ? 

Her  Tower  stands  proudly  on  the  hill  : — 

Yet  the  strange  chough2  that  home  hath  found, 
The  lamb  lies  sleeping  on  the  ground  ! 

Come  to  thy  God  in  time  ! 

Should  be  her  answering  chime — 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last, 

Should  echo  on  the  blast. 


hi. 

The  ship  rode  down  with  courses  free 
The  daughter  of  a  distant  sea, 

Her  sheet  was  loose,  her  anchor  stor’d — 
The  merry  Bottreaux’  3  bells  on  board. 

“  Come  to  thy  God  in  time  !” 

Rung  out  Tintadgel  chime — 

“  Youth,  manhood,  old-age,  past, 

“  Come  to  thy  God  at  last!’" 


OF  BOTTREAUX. 
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IV. 

The  Pilot  heard  his  native  bells 
Hang  on  the  breeze  in  fitful  swells  ; 

“  Thank  God !”  with  reverent  brow,  he  cried 
“We  make  the  shore  with  Evening’s  tide  !” 
Come  to  thy  God  in  time  ! 

It  was  his  marriage  chime  ; — 

Youth,  manhood,  old-age,  past — 

His  bell  must  ring  at  last ! 


v. 

“  Thank  God,  thou  whining  knave,  on  land! 
“  But  thank,  at  sea,  the  steersman’s  hand  ; 

“  The  Captain’s  voice  above  the  gale — 

“  Thank  the  good  ship  and  ready  sail !” 
Come  to  thy  God  in  time ! 

Sad  grew  the  boding  chime  ; 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last, 

Boom’d  heavy  on  the  blast ! 
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THE  SILENT  TOWER 


VI. 

Uprose  that  sea  !  as  if  it  heard 
The  mighty  Master’s  signal  word  ! 

What  thrills  the  Captain’s  whitening  lip  1 
The  Deathgroans  of  his  sinking  ship. 
Come  to  thy  God  in  time  ! 

Swung  deep  the  funeral-chime — 
Grace,  Mercy,  Kindness,  past, 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last ! 


VII. 

Long  did  the  rescued  Pilot  tell 
When  gray  hairs  o’er  his  forehead  fell, 
While  those  around  would  hear  and  weep, 
That  fearful  judgment  of  the  deep  ! 

Come  to  thy  God  in  time  ! 

He  read  his  native  chime  ; — 

Youth,  manhood,  old-age,  past, 

His  hell  rung  out  at  last  ! 


OF  BOTTREAUX. 


1  1 


VIII. 

Still,  when  the  storm  of  Bottreaux’  waves 
Is  waking  in  his  weedy  caves, 

Those  bells,  that  sullen  surges  hide, 

Peal  their  deep  tones  beneath  the  tide  ! 
Come  to  thy  God  in  time  ! 

Thus  saith  the  ocean-chime  ; — 
Storm,  billow,  whirlwind  past, 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last ! 


NOTES. 

1  Tintadgel.']  The  rugged  heights  that  line  the  seashore  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tintadgel  Castle  and  Church,  are  crested 
with  towers.  Among  these,  that  of  Bottreaux,  or,  as  it  is  now 
written,  Boscastle,  is  without  bells.  The  silence  of  this  wild 
and  lonely  churchyard,  on  festive  or  solemn  occasions,  is  not  a 
little  striking.  On  enquiry  I  was  told  that  the  bells  were  once 
shipped  for  this  church,  but  that  when  the  vessel  was  within 
sight  of  the  tow'er,  the  blasphemy  of  her  captain  was  punished 
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NOTES. 


in  the  manner  above  related.  The  bells  they  told  me,  still  lie 
in  the  bay,  and  announce  by  strange  sounds  the  approach  of  a 
storm. 

2  The  strange  chough .]  This  wild  bird  chiefly  haunts  the 
coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  common  people  believe 
that  the  soul  of  king  Arthur  inhabits  one  of  these  birds,  and  no 
entreaty  or  bribe  would  induce  an  old  Tintadgel  quarry -man  to 
kill  me  one. 

3  Bottreaux.]  The  castle  mound  of  the  former  residence  of 
the  barons  of  Bottreaux  is  the  sole  relic  of  their  race, 


ANNOT  OF  BENALLAY. 


i. 

At  lone  Midnight  the  deathbell  toll’d 
To  summon  Annot’s  clay, 

For  common  eyes  must  not  behold 
The  griefs  of  Benallay  ! 


ii. 

Meek  daughter  of  a  haughty  line 
Was  Lady  Annot  bom  ; 

That  Light  which  was  not  long  to  shine, 
The  Sun  that  set  at  Mom. 
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ANNOT  OF  BENALLAY. 


III. 

They  shrouded  her  in  Maiden-white. — 
They  buried  her  in  pall, — 

And  the  ring  He  gave  his  faith  to  plight 
Shines  on  her  finger  small  ! 


IV. 

The  Curate  reads  the  Deadman’s  prayer, 
The  sullen  Leech  stands  by, 

The  sob  of  voiceless  Love  is  there, 

And  Sorrow’s  vacant  eye. 


v. 

’Tis  over !  two  and  two  they  tread 
The  churchyard’s  homeward  way, 
Farewell !  farewell !  thou  lovely  dead  ! 
Thou  Flower  of  Benallay  ! 


ANNOT  OK  BEN ALLAY. 


1 


VI. 

The  Sexton  stalks  with  tottering  limb, 
Along  the  chancel  floor, — 

He  waits,  that  old  man  gray  and  grim, 
To  close  the  narrow  door. 


VII. 

“  Shame  !  shame!  these  rings  of  stones  and 
gold,” 

The  ghastly  caitiff  said, — 

“  Better  that  living  hands  should  hold, 

“  Than  glisten  on  the  dead.” 


VIII. 

The  evil  wish  wrought  evil  deed — 
The  pall  is  rent  away, — 

And  lo  !  beneath  the  shatter’d  lid 
The  Flower  of  Benallay  ! 
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ANNOT  OF  BENALLAY. 


IX. 

But  Life  gleams  from  those  opening  eyes  ! 

Blood  thrills  that  lifted  hand  ! 

And  awful  words  are  in  her  cries, 

Which  none  may  understand  ! 


x. 

Joy  !  ’tis  the  Miracle  of  Yore, 

Of  the  city  called  Nain  ; — 

Lo  !  glad  feet  throng  the  sculptur’d  floor 
To  hail  their  dead  again  ! 


XI. 

Joy  in  the  Halls  of  Benallay  ! 

A  stately  feast  is  spread, 

Lord  Harold  is  the  Bridegroom  gay, 
The  Bride  the  Risen  Dead ! 


[The  facts  on  which  the  above  Ballad  is  founded  are  well-known 
Cornwall.  I  have  merely  altered  the  name  and  place.] 


DUPATH  WELL. 


i. 

Hear  how  the  noble  Siward  died ! 

The  Leech  hath  told  the  woeful  bride, 

’Tis  vain  ; — his  passing  hour  is  nigh, 

And  Death  must  quench  her  Warrior’s  eye. 


n. 

“  Bring  me,”  he  said,  “  the  steel  I  wore, 

“  When  Dupath  spring  was  dark  with  gore, 
“  The  spear  I  rais’d  for  Githa’s  glove — 

“  Those  trophies  of  my  wars  and  love.” 
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DUPATII  WELL. 


III. 

Upright  he  sate  within  the  bed, 

The  helm  on  his  unyielding  head ; 
Sternly  he  lean’d  upon  his  spear — 

He  knew  his  passing  hour  was  near — 


IV. 

“  Githa,  thine  hand  !”  how  wild  that  cry  ! 
How  fiercely  glar’d  his  vacant  eye  ! 

“  Sound,  herald  !”  was  his  shout  of  pride, 
Hear  how  the  noble  Siward  died  ! 


v. 

A  Roof  must  shade  that  storied  stream— 
Her  dying  Lord’s  remember’d  theme,— 
A  daily  prayer  that  Lady  said 
Where  Glory  wreathed  the  Hero  dead. 


DUPAT1I  WELL. 
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VI. 

Gaze,  Maiden  !  gaze,  on  Dupath  Well ! 
Time  yet  hath  spar’d  that  solemn  cell 
In  Memory  of  old  Love  and  Pride, 
Hear  how  the  nohle  Siward  died  ! 


NOTE. 


Dupath  Spring  gushes  at  the  foot  of  Hengston  Torr.  Its 
waters  flow  through  the  arched  door  of  a  granite  cell,  and  like 
most  of  the  guarded  wells  in  our  county,  “  it  hath  a  meaning” 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  record.  Goetz  of  the  Iron  Hand, 
and  other  Warriors  imitated  in  after  times,  The  Death  of  Si- 
ward. 


THE  MONK-ROCK. 


i. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Holy  Well,  ray  love, 
On  Cuthbert’s 1  storied  ground  : — 

The  cloister’d  cave  all  dark  above, 

The  cold  waves  moaning  round. 


ii. 

A  pillar’d  rock  frowns  sternly  there 
Far  o’er  the  baffled  wave, 

The  Monk,  is  the  ancient  name  it  bare, 
Which  our  Cornish  fathers  gave  ! 


THE  MONK-ROCK. 
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in. 

The  Moon  was  cold  on  the  furrow’d  sand 
Without  that  rocky  shade, 

When  the  priest  of  Crantock’s2  burning  hand, 
On  the  Maiden’s  brow  was  laid. — 


IV. 

’Tis  not  to  pray — ’tis  not  to  shrive— 
Therefore  what  doth  she  here  ? 

She  lov’d !  is  the  answer  the  legends  give, 
She  lov’d  too  well  to  fear ! 


v. 

“Now  Saint  Cuthbert  aid!”  was  the  cry 
they  heard, 

That  deep  and  distant  tone  ; 

’Twas  not  the  voice  of  the  Ocean-bird — - 
’Twas  not  the  Sea-Maid’s  moan. 


c 
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THE  MONK-ROCK. 


VI. 

They  found  Her  not  at  break  of  Morn. 

The  dark  Friar  was  not  there, 
Another  Priest  for  his  cell  is  shorn, — 
Her  hearth  hath  a  vacant  chair. 


VII. 

A  Fountain  leaps  to  gushing  life 
In  that  unwonted  spot, — 

The  Surges  war  in  fruitless  strife 
With  a  Rock  that  heedetli  not. 


VIII. 

Plunge  those  you  love  in  that  Sacred  Well 
At  Moonlight’s  mystic  hour, — 

They  say  that  Sin  shall  pass  therein, 

The  fiend  will  lose  his  power. 


THE  MONK-ROCK. 
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IX. 

But  shun  that  Rock  amid  the  Sea ! 

Its  cold  depths  darkly  hear, 

A  breast  all  quick  with  agony, 

Hot  with  the  old  despair ! 


x. 

In  an  antique  book  these  things  are  told, 
Tales  of  a  former  age, 

And  shapes  uncouth  in  hues  of  gold, 

Are  graven  on  the  page. 


XI. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Holy  Well,  my  Love, 
On  Cuthbert’s  storied  ground — 

The  cloister’d  cave  all  dark  above, 

The  cold  waves  moaning  round. 

c  2 
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THE  MONK-ROCK, 


NOTES. 


1  On  Cuthbert’s  storied  ground.~\  Cuthbert  is  pronounced  and 
sometimes  written  Cubert. 

2  When  the  priest  of  Crantock’s  burning  hand.~\  The  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Crantock,  or  St.  Carantock,  consisted  of  a  dean 
and  nine  prebendaries.  It  was  conveyed  to  the  church  of 
Exeter  in  the  year  1236. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  MOUNT. 


TO  LIVE  IN  HEARTS  WE  LEAVE  BEHIND 
IS  NOT  TO  DIE. 


I. 

A  lonelv  lady  mourns  upon  the  land, 

Where  mount  Saint  Michael 1  guards  the  Atlantic 
wave  ; 

A  pale  brow  drooping  on  a  wasted  hand, — 

The  Lady  Katherine  Gordon  2 — she  who  gave 
All  that  a  Bard  could  hymn  or  Warrior  crave 
To  Warbeck  ;  vaunted  heir  of  York’s  true  line. 

She  lov’d  him  well  in  life,  and  o’er  his  grave, 

Hear  it,  ye  misbelievers  !  as  a  Shrine 

She  breathed  unto  his  soul  a  passion  all  divine  ! 
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THE  LADY  OF  THE  MOUNT. 


II. 

Slowly  she  dies  !  and  one  by  one  the  hues 
Pass  from  her  shining  cheek  till  all  is'  pale  ; 

Tears  fall  thereon — the  unavailing  dews 
Impearl  those  leaves  that  wane  beneath  the  gale. 
Fame,  worship,  wealth!  and  what  could  these  avail? 
He  for  whom  all  were  dear  was  far  away — 

Yet  the  proud  name  he  gave  shall  none  assail, 

Our  Bards  still  call’d  her  in  their  honouring  lay, 

The  White  Rose  of  Old  England  unto  her  dying  day. 


in. 

The  White  Rose  of  Old  England  !  at  that  name 
Our  hearts  shall  bum  within  us — Tales  they  tell 
Of  a  gray  band  of  Monks  that  seaward  came 
From  the  rich  Loire  ;  and  where  these  surges  swell 
They  rear’d,  in  memory  of  their  native  cell, 

Walls,  where  St.  Michael  still  might  honour'd  he  ; 
At  the  Eighth  Harry’s  breath  their  cloister  fell : — 
Therefore,  the  storied  rock  and  girdling  sea, 

Thou  Lady  of  the  Dead !  we  consecrate  to  thee  ! 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  MOUNT. 
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NOTES. 

1  Mount  Saint  Michael .]  A  band  of  Monks  from  a  place  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Loire,  founded  a  Priory  on  this  rock 
before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

2  The  Lain  Katherine  Gordon .]  “  She  loved  Warbeck,”  says 
Bacon,  “  utterly  in  all  his  fortunes,  and  the  name  of  The 
White  Rose,  which  he  gave  her  in  his  pride,  men  continued 
unto  her  because  of  her  beauty.”  He  left  her  at  St.  Michael  s 
Mount  on  his  march  to  London.  Of  her  fate  after  his  capture 
and  death  there  are  conflicting  legends.  Our  Cornish  dames 
assert  that  she  died — their  husbands  that  she  married  again — 
I  have  adopted  the  more  poetical  catastrophe. 


THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  GLEN. 


i. 

It  is  from  Nathan’s  mossy  steep, 

The  foaming  waters  flash  and  leap  ; 

It  is  where  shrinking  wildflowers  grow 
They  lave  the  Nymph  that  dwells  below. 


ii. 

But  wherefore  in  this  far  oft'  dell, 

The  reliques  of  a  human  cell  ? 

Where  the  sad  stream  and  lonely  wind 
Bring  man  no  tidings  of  his  kind  ! 


THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  GLEN. 
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iii. 

Long  years  agone !  the  Old  Man  said, 
’Twas  told  him  by  his  Grandsire  dead, 
One  day  two  ancient  Sisters  came, — 
None  there  could  tell  their  race  or  name. 


IV. 

Their  speech  was  not  in  Cornish  phrase, 
Their  garb  had  marks  of  loftier  days, 
Slight  food  they  took  from  hands  of  men, 
They  wither’d  slowly  in  that  glen. 


v. 

One  died  !  the  other’s  shrunken  eye 
Gush’d  till  the  fount  of  tears  was  dry, — 
A  wild  and  wasting  thought  had  she, — 

“  I  shall  have  none  to  weep  for  me  !” 
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THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  GLEN. 


VI. 

They  found  her,  silent,  at  the  last, 

Bent  in  the  shape  wherein  she  pass’d, — 
Where  her  lone  seat  long  used  to  stand, 
Her  head  upon  her  shrivell’d  hand  ! 


VII. 

Did  Fancy  give  this  legend  birth  ? 

The  Grandame’s  tale  for  Winter-hearth — 
Or  some  dead  Bard,  by  Nathan’s  stream, 
People  these  banks  with  such  a  dream  ? 


VIII. 

We  know  not !  but  it  suits  the  scene 
To  think  such  wild  things  here  have  been. 
What  spot  more  meet,  could  Grief  or  Sin 
Choose  at  the  last  to  wither  in  ! 


THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  GEEK. 
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NOTE. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tintadgel,in  a  narrow  and  nameless 
valley,  there  is  a  Waterfall  which  the  people  of  that  country 
call  Nathan’s  Kieve.  On  the  brink  of  the  rock  from  whence 
the  stream  leaps  into  the  glen  below,  there  are  four  walls 
matted  with  ivy  and  overgrown  by  gorse.  The  facts  above  re¬ 
corded  were  told  me  by  an  old  man  on  the  spot. 


THE  CORPSE-RACE. 


i. 

‘  Watch  ye,  and  Ward  ye  !  a  Ship  in  sight, 

‘  And  bearing  down  for  Trebarra 1  height, 

‘  She  folds  her  wings  by  that  Rocky  Strand — 
‘  Watch  ye  and  ward  ye  2  !  a  boat  on  land  ! 


ii. 

‘  Hush !  for  they  glide  from  yonder  cave, 

‘  To  greet  these  Strangers  of  the  Wave,— 

‘  Wait !  since  they  pace  the  Seaward  glen 
‘  With  the  measur’d  tread  of  mourning  men 


THE  CORPSE-RACE. 
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hi. 

“  Hold,  Masters,  hold!  we  tarry  here, — 

“  What  corse  is  laid  on  your  solemn  bier  ? 

“  Yon  blessed  ground  were  a  calmer  grave, 

“  Than  the  roving  bark  or  the  weedy  wave.” 


IV. 

“  Strong  vows  we  made  to  Our  Sister  dead, 
“  To  hew  in  fair  France  her  narrow  bed, — 
“  And  her  angry  Ghost  will  win  no  rest, 

“  If  your  Cornish  earth  lie  on  her  breast.” 


v. 

They  rend  that  pall  in  the  glaring  light, 

By  Saint  Michael  of  Carne  !  ’twas  an  awful  sight ! 
For  those  folded  hands  were  meekly  laid 
On  the  silent  breast  of  a  shrouded  maid  ! 
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THE  CORPSE-RACE. 


VI. 

“  God  speed,  my  Masters,  your  mournful  way  ! 

“  Go,  bury  your  dead  where  best  ye  may ; — 

“  But  the  Norway  barks  are  over  the  deep 
“  So  we  watch  and  ward  from  our  guarded  steep. 


VII. 

Who  comes  with  weapon  ?  who  comes  with  steed 
You  may  hear  far  off  their  clanking  speed  ! 

What  knight  in  steel  is  thundering  on  ? 

You  may  know  the  voice  of  the  grim  Sir  John  ! 


VIII. 

“  Saw  ye  my  daughter,  my  Gwennah  bright  ? 

“  Borne  out  for  dead  at  the  deep  of  night,” — 

“  Too  late  !  too  late  !”  cried  the  Warder  pale, — 
“  Lo  !  the  full  deck  and  the  rushing  sail !” 


TIIE  CORPSE-RACE. 
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IX. 

They  have  roused  that  Maid  from  her  deathlike  sleep, 
They  have  spread  their  sails  to  the  roaring  deep  ; 
Watch  ye,  and  ward  ye  !  with  wind  and  tide 
Fitz  Walter  hath  won  his  Cornish  bride  ! 


NOTES. 

1  Trebarra.]  Two  strangers,  with  their  followers  at  arms, 
arrived  on  an  Autumn  night  at  a  village  near  Trebarra  strand. 
A  corpse,  carried  on  a  bier,  and  covered  with  pall,  seemed  the 
chief  object  of  their  care.  One  of  these  strangers  remained 
by  the  body  while  the  other  watched  the  sea.  At  dawn  a  ship 
appeared  in  sight,  neared  the  shore,  and  sent  off'  a  boat.  The 
strangers  hastened  to  the  beach,  placed  the  corpse  in  the  boat, 
embarked  with  it  and  were  never  heard  of  more.  This  legend, 
a  distorted  account  of  an  actual  adventure  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  still  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebarra  and  was 
related  to  me  there. 

2  Watch  ye,  and  ward  ye.]  There  are  remains  of  many  small 
buildings  on  this  coast  which  the  people  call  Watch  and  Ward 
Towers,  as  they  no  doubt  were  in  the  old  times  when  piracy 
was  common  on  the  coast. 


MAWGAN  OF  MELLUACH. 


i. 

’Twas  a  fierce  night  when  old  Mawgan  died  ! 
Men  shudder’d  to  hear  the  rolling  tide. — 
The  Wreckers  fled  far  from  the  awful  shore, 
They  had  heard  strange  voices  amid  the  roar. 


ii. 

“  Out  with  the  boat  there !”  some  one  cried, — 

“  Will  he  never  come  ?  we  shall  lose  the  tide, — 
“  His  berth  is  trim  and  his  cabin  stor’d — 

“  He’s  a  weary  long  time  coming  on  board  !” 


MAWGAN  OF  MELLUACH. 
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hi. 

The  old  Man  straggled  upon  the  bed — 

He  knew  the  words  that  the  voices  said, — 
Wildly  he  shriek’d,  as  his  eyes  grew  dim, 

“He  was  dead  !  He  was  dead  !  when  I  buried 
him!” 


IV. 

Hark  yet  again  to  the  devilish  roar ! 

“He  was  nimbler  once  with  a  Ship  on  shore  ; — 
“  Come,  Come,  Old  Man !  ’tis  a  vain  delay, 

“We  must  make  the  offing  by  break  of  day  !” 


v. 

Hard  was  the  straggle,  but  at  the  last 
With  a  stormy  pang  Old  Mawgan  pass’d, — 
And  away  !  away  !  beneath  their  sight 
Gleam’d  the  red  sail  at  pitch  of  night ! 


MAWGAN  OF  MELLUACH. 
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NOTE. 


Gilbert  Mawgan,  a  noted  Wrecker,  lived  in  a  hut  that  stood 
by  the  seashore  at  Melluach,  or  The  Vale  of  the  Lark.  Among 
other  crimes  it  is  said,  that  he  once  buried  the  Captain  of  a 
vessel  whom  he  found  exhausted  upon  the  strand,  alive  !  At 
the  death  of  the  old  man  they  told  me  that  a  vessel  came  up  the 
Channel,  made  for  Melluach  bay  and  lay-to  amid  a  tremendous 
surf.  When  Mawgan  ceased  to  breathe  she  stood  out  to  sea 
and  disappeared. 


A  RAPTURE 


ON  THE  CORNISH  HILLS! 


/ 


>1  stood  at  the  foot  of  Rocky  Carradon ! 

The  massive  monuments  of  a  vast  religion, 

Piled  by  the  strength  of  unknown  hands,  were  there  ; 
The  everlasting  hills — around — afar, 

Uplifted  their  huge  fronts  ;  the  natural  altars 
Rear’d  by  the  Earth  To  The  Surrounding  God ! 

I  heard  a  voice,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters, 

What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  And  I  said, 

'What  doth  he  here  !  Man  that  is  born  of  Woman  ! 
The  Cloud  may  haunt  these  mountains  ;  the  fierce 


storm 
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A  RAPTURE  ON  THE  CORNISH  HILLS* 


Coil  in  his  cavern’d  lair, — that  wild  torrent 
Leaps  from  a  native  land  !  But  Man,  oh  Lord  ! 
What  doth  he  here  ! 


STRANGER. 

Didst  thou  not  fear  The  Voice  ? 

THE  BARD. 

1  could  not  at  the  foot  of  Rocky  Carradon ! 


NOTE. 

There  is  a  wide  extent  of  hilly  moorland  stretching  from  the 
Rough  Torr  to  Carradon,  and  heaped  with  rude  structures  of 
various  kinds  that  would  reward  the  researches  of  an  An¬ 
tiquary.  The  Cromlech,  piled  rock,  and  unhewn  pillar,  are 
commonly  referred  to  the  times  of  the  Druidical  worship.  To 
me  they  seem  to  claim  a  more  ancient  origin.  A  simple  struc¬ 
ture  of  stone  was  the  usual  altar  and  monument  of  the  Patri¬ 
archal  religion.  The  same  feelings  would  actuate  the  heirs  of 
that  creed  in  Cornwall  and  in  Palestine.  The  same  motives 
would  induce  them  “  To  rear  a  pillar  there  and  to  pour  oil  there¬ 
on  and  to  call  it  The  Place  of  God.” 


THE  SPELL  OF  ST.  PENNAH. 


i. 

Daughter  !  my  Daughter !  it  is  the  time  — 
The  bell  hath  swung  with  the  midnight  chime  ; 
By  thy  lost  soul,  and  thy  tarnish’d  fame, 

Bring  me  thy  lover’s  unutter’d  name  ! 


ii. 

Mother !  my  Mother  !  how  can  I  brook 
From  his  dreadful  eye  the  withering  look  ? 

How  can  I  brave  that  boding  tone, 

“  Death  to  our  love  when  my  name  is  known !” 
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THE  SPELL  OF  ST  PENNAH. 


III. 

Sign  thou  the  Cross  on  his  bended  brow ; — 
Breathe  in  his  ear  St.  Pennah’s  vow, — 

Free  thy  poor  soul  from  her  sinful  load 
False  to  thy  lover,  but  true  to  thy  God  ! 


IV. 

She  hath  made  that  sign  in  her  fond  despair, — 

She  hath  breathed  in  fierce  love  St.  Pennah’s  prayer 
She  hath  lighten’d  her  soul  of  its  sinful  load, 

False  to  her  lover,  but  true  to  her  God. — - 


v. 

It  was  a  Spirit  that  turn’d  to  the  sky 
The  immortal  grief  of  his  sullen  eye, 
And  sad  was  the  wild  farewell  he  gave 
As  the  deep  voice  of  a  distant  wave  ! 


THE  SPELL  OF  ST.  PENNAH. 


VI. 

“  Home  !  Home  once  more !  to  my  woeful  toil- — 
“  Back  to  our  den  to  gibber  and  coil, — 

‘  ‘  Where  the  gliding  shadows  moan  for  rest, 

“  Each  with  his  hand  on  his  weary  breast !” 


VII. 

Now  this  same  St.  Pennah  you  understand 
Was  the  frailest  flower  of  The  Rocky  Land, — 
Hard  Penance  she  did  for  crimes  unshriven 
Till  the  Sinner  on  Earth  was  a  Saint  in  Heaven. 


VIII. 

She  framed  in  her  death  this  touching  spell, 
Which  the  Daughter  said  that  lov’d  too  well ; — 
So  she  lighten’d  her  soul  of  its  weary  load, 

And  the  Maiden  was  gather’d  into  God ! 


CLOVELLY. 


i. 

Tis  Eve!  ’tis  glimmering  Eve  !  how  fair  the  scene 
Touch’d  by  the  soft  hues  of  the  dreamy  West ! 

Dim  Hills  afar,  and  happy  Yales  between 
With  the  tall  corn’s  deep  furrow  calmly  blest ; 
Beneath,  the  Sea !  by  Eve’s  fond  gale  caress’d 
Ylid  groves  of  living  green  that  fringe  its  side  ; 
White  sails  that  gleam  on  Ocean’s  heaving  breast 
From  the  glad  fisher-barks  that  homeward  glide 
To  make  Clovelly’s  shores  at  pleasant  Evening-tide 


CLOVELLY. 
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II. 

Hearken  !  the  mingling  sounds  of  Earth  and  Sea  ! 
The  pastoral  music  of  the  bleating  flock 
Blent  with  the  Seabird’s  uncouth  melody  ; — 

The  wave’s  deep  murmur  to  the  unheeding  rock, 
And  ever  and  anon,  the  impatient  shock 
Of  some  strong  billow  on  the  sounding  shore  : 

And  hark  !  the  rower’s  deep  and  well-known  stroke, 
Glad  hearts  are  there,  and  joyful  hands  once  more 
Furrow  the  whitening  wave  with  their  returning  oar  ! 


hi. 

But  turn  where  Art  with  votive  hand  hath  twin’d 
A  living  wreath  for  Nature’s  grateful  brow, — 
Where  the  lone  wanderer’s  raptur’d  footsteps  wind 
Mid  rock  and  glancing  stream  and  shadowy  bough  ; 
Where  scarce  the  Valley’s  leafy  depths  allow 
The  intruding  Sunbeam  in  their  shade  to  dwell, — 
There  doth  the  Sea-Maid  breathe  her  human  vow, 
So  Village  Maidens  in  their  envy  tell, — 

Won  from  her  darkblue  home  by  that  alluring  dell ! 
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CLOVELLY. 


IV. 

A  softer  beauty  floats  along  the  sky, — 

The  moonbeam  dwells  upon  the  voiceless  wave  ; 
Far-off,  the  nightwinds  steal  away  and  die, 

Or  sleep  in  music  in  their  Ocean-cave : — 

Tall  oaks,  whose  strength  the  Giant  Storm  might 
brave, 

Bend  in  rude  fondness  o'er  the  silvery  sea ; 

Nor  can  yon  Mountain  Ash  forbear  to  lave 
Her  blushing  clusters,  where  the  Waters  be 
Murmuring  around  her  home  such  touching  melody  ! 


v. 

Western  Clovelly  !  in  thy  shades  of  rest 
When  timid  Spring  her  pleasant  task  hath  sped, 

Or  Summer  pours  from  her  redundant  breast 
All  fruits  and  flowers  along  thy  Valley’s  bed ; — 

Yes  !  and  when  Autumn’s  golden  glories  spread 
Till  we  forget  near  Winter’s  wakening  rage, 

What  fairer  path  shall  woo  the  wanderer’s  tread, 
Soothe  wearied  hope,  and  worn  regret  assuage ! 

Lo  !  for  Ann  youth  a  bower, — a  home  for  lapsing  age ! 


THE  BURIAL  OF  HAROLD. 


i. 

Stern  Harold  hath  stiffen’d  beneath  his  tall  shield, 
For  the  North  Men  have  slain  him  in  Gwethiock 
field ; — 

And  hot  William  hath  sworn  in  the  hour  of  his  pride, 
That  the  raven  shall  rend  him  even  there  as  he  died ! 


n. 

“Ten  Marks  of  red  gold!”  Canon  Osgod  hath  said, 
“For  suffrage  to  bury  the  flesh  of  my  dead  !” 

And  a  Noroway  hawk  Ailric  Forester  gave, 

To  win  for  the  Lord  of  his  childhood  a  grave  ! 
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THE  BURIAL  01’  HAROLD. 


III. 

Away  with  your  dead  !  cried  the  Bastard  at  last ; 
So  on  to  the  red  field  of  battle  they  pass’d, — 

But  in  vain  by  the  heaps  the  bald  Canon  went  by, 
And  vain  was  the  glance  of  the  Falconer’s  eye  ! 


IV. 

Bring  Edith  !  they  said,  whom  the  Bard  in  his  theme 
Once  named  to  proud  Harold  the  Swan  of  the  stream, 
She  came  ;  and  they  found  her  bent  lowr  at  his  side, 
Could  Death  hide  the  Warrior  from  Edith  his  bride  ? 


FEATHERSTONE’S  DOOM. 


i. . 

T wist  thou  and  twine  !  in  light  and  glu 
A  spell  is  on  thine  hand; 

The  wind  shall  he  thy  changeful  loom 
Thy  web  the  shifting  sand  ! 


n. 

Twine  from  this  hour  in  ceaseless  toil 
On  Blackrock’s  sullen  shore  ; — 
Till  cordage  of  the  sand  shall  coil 
Where  crested  surges  roar. 
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featherstone’s  doom. 


III. 

’Tis  for  that  hour  when  from  the  wave 
Near  voices  wildly  cried, 

When  thy  stem  hand  no  succour  gave 
The  cable  at  thy  side. 


IV. 

Twist  thou  and  twine  !  in  light  and  gloom 
The  spell  is  on  thine  hand  ; 

The  wind  shall  be  thy  changeful  loom 
Thy  web  the  shifting  sand  ! 


NOTE. 

The  Blackrock  stands  on  the  shore  of  Widemouth  Bay,  near 
the  beautiful  and  sequestered  villa  of  J.  I.  Forteseue,  Esq.  The 
Spirit  of  a  Wrecker  named  Featherstone  is  held  to  be  imprisoned 
therein  with  the  above-mentioned  doom. 


THE  FISHER. 


jf  rom  tfie  German  of  Gortfir. 


i. 

The  Waters  rush’d — The  Waters  rose — 
The  Fisher  sate  thereby  ; 

He  watch’d  that  stream  in  mute  repose 
Beneath  the  silent  sky. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?  even  as  he  gaz'd 
Uproll’d  the  waters  there, 

And  on  their  foamy  breast  was  rais'd 
A  Maiden  strange  and  fair  ! 
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THE  FISHER. 


II. 

A  low  sweet  song  she  sung  to  him ; — 

“  Why  lure  the  glancing  brood  ? 

“  The  dwellers  in  my  native  stream 
“  From  their  mute  solitude  ? 

“  Knew’st  thou  how  happy  there  they  be 
“  Where  the  deep  waters  swell, 

“  Thou  could’st  not  choose  but  share  with  me 
“  The  blue  home  where  we  dwell. 


iii. 

“  Glides  not  the  quiet  Moon  to  lave 
“  Her  brow  by  this  calm  shore  ? 

“  Thou  see’st  her  rise  from  out  yon  wave 
“  More  lovely  than  before  ? 

“  Gaze  on  these  Heavens  of  dreamy  blue, — 
“  How  soft  their  imag’d  beam  ! 

“  Thine  own  form  wears  a  calmer  hue 
“  In  this  our  happy  stream  !” 


THE  FISHER. 
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iv. 

The  Waters  rush’d — the  Waters  rose 
Around  his  feet  they  swell ; — 
How  cold  and  dull  his  bosom  grows 
Beneath  the  Naiad’s  spell ! 

A  low  sweet  song  she  sang  to  him, 
Beside  the  haunted  shore — 

His  gear  lies  scatter’d  by  the  brim 
The  Fisher  comes  no  more  ! 


E 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WESTERN  MEN. 


When  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  one  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  the  Cornish  Men  rose  one  and  all  and 
marched  as  far  as  Exeter  in  their  way  to  extort  his  liberation. 


I. 

A  good  sword  and  a  trusty  hand ! 

A  merry  heart  and  true  ! 

King  James’s  men  shall  understand 
What  Cornish  lads  can  do  ! 


ii. 

And  have  they  fix’d  the  where  and  when  ? 

And  shall  Trelawny  die  ? 

Here’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  see  the  reason  why  ! 


THE  SONG  OF  T1IE  WESTERN  MEN. 


III. 

Out  spake  their  Captain  brave  and  bold 
A  merry  wight  was  he 
“  If  London  Tower  were  Michael’s  hold, 
“  We’ll  set  Trelawny  free  !” 


IV. 

We’ll  cross  the  Tamar,  land  to  land, 
The  Severn  is  no  stay, — 

All  side  by  side,  and  hand  to  hand, 
And  who  shall  bid  us  nay  ! 


v. 

And  when  we  come  to  London  Wall 
A  pleasant  sight  to  view, 

Come  forth  !  Come  forth  !  ye  Cowards  all 
To  better  men  than  you  ! 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  WESTERN  MEN. 


VI. 

Trelawny  lie’s  in  keep  and  hold, 
Trelawny  he  may  die, 

But  here’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  hold 
Will  see  the  reason  why  ! 


NOTE. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chorus  contained  in  the  last  two 
lines  this  song  was  written  by  me  in  the  year  1825.  It  was 
soon  after  inserted  in  a  Plymouth  Paper.  It  happened  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.  who  did  me  the  honour  to 
reprint  it  at  his  private  press  at  East  Bourne,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  I  believe  that  it  was  the  original  ballad.  I  publish  it  here 
merely  to  state  that  it  is  an  early  composition  of  my  own.  The 
two  lines  above  mentioned  formed  I  believe  the  buithen  of  the 
old  song,  and  are  all  that  I  can  recover. 


OXFORD:  PRINTED  BY  TALBOYS  AND  BROWNE. 
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